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-/ ABSTRACT 
j * An instructional analysis was conducted for the 
following major reading programs widely in use in a California school 
)' @istrict: Bank Street (1965, 1973), Macmillan (1965, 1975), Harper 
_and Row (1966, 1972), and Ginn 360/720 (1968, 1976). This paper 
describes the results of the analysis, examines the programs’ current 
designs; ‘and -recomsends changes for improving instructional . 
effectivenese. Program examination, focusing on reading skills and 
teaching techniques, consisted of an analysis of every lesson. 
Results.of the analysis suggest that major reading programs fail to 
‘provide.consistently for instructional effectiveness and seriously 
neglect sone valued areas of reading skill, particularly, functional 
literacy. skills in nonfictign prose. The paPer points out that 
abundant research evidence indicates that the instructional variables 
‘included in the analysis do facilitate learning. Reasons forthe _ 
prograss' failure to provide materials and procedures that adeqyately 
use these techniques are explored in the paper, which conclud that 
the procedures used in this study, if used by school systems 
analyze reading programs, could provide a rational basis for Aext ‘ 
_ Selection and eouhd reveal areas needing augmentation by teachers. 
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The educational research and development community has refined tech- 
niques for incorporating principles derived from the psychology of — 
learning into instructional systems. Particularly in the areas of com- 


petency based instruction, a well documented technology has evolved for 
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the translation of learning principles into empirically verified practice 


(Gagne and Briggs, 1972; Baker and Schutz, 1971; Baker and Quellmalz, 


1971; Bloom, 1976). There is little evidence, however, that reading pro- 


grams currently in use consistently employ these fundamental instructional 
techniques in any systematic fashion. 

Meanwhile, faced with a continued public cry to provide sound 
instruction in the basic skills areas and driven to combat the highly 
publicized decline in achievement scores, schools seek guidance in iden- 
tifying those reading systems mast likely to promote reading proficiency. 
But this is not an easy task, given the bewildering array of programs 
available. Criteria need to be generated to evaluate promising etreaiin, 
The analysis of programs’ instructional designs; along with such criteria 
as cost and validation. evidence, is a critical factor in making judgments 
about program quality. 

The present study was conducted in response to just such a program. 
selection/evaluation problem in a California school district. An instruc- 
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tiona) analysis was conductod for four nae reating proyrers wide ly is 
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- use. As subsequent editions: of i ae becan2 available, this data 


was then augmented by a second analysis of the most recently available 
editions of these same prodrans, ; : 
The purpose of this paper is to describe the results of dite: analyte 

which included skill coverage ane ing tructional design features. In 
‘addition,. the paper wills critique the programs’ current designs and 
recommend changes which may improve their pistruchional affectivensss: 
Because there were certain sunstsboudtes of the instructional methods: 
used by the four major GPRS; it seems reasonable that these programs 
are representative of the current derhuginde of available reading systenis. 
Methods 


Content analysis ens the fellowing four reading’ pro- 


grams: Bank Street (1965, 1973), Hhemit an Reading Program (1965, 1975) 

« Harper and Row Basic Reading Program (1966, 1972), and Ging 360/720 : 
(1968, 1976). These programs were jselected for study because they were 
the most Eran Ti used programs in the* school district £ontracting the 
initial study, It should be noted that only thes Thawte wlat1g program 
was used inthe analysis of the Harper and Row program. This program 
also included’ content reading, personal réading, dnd criterion referenced 
testing strands that were not available for analfsis. (Since these 

a strands are separately puyichaeed, it is Vikely/that a school might 


‘acquire only the core readers. ) ey 


of 


To provide information on the degree to which’ programs treated 


/ ‘ . E ‘ 
various aspects of reading, it was first ‘*fecessary to identify categories 


as 


of reading skills that were defensible yaccotdingto two criteria: first, 
~“ 


the categories represented the full 


. defines each technique employed in the analysis. i 


_ categories of skills commonly occurred in elementary reading progranis. 


The skills thus derived were: phonic analysis, word strugture, sentence 


structure, word meaning, literal comprehension, inferential comprehen- 


_ sion (general skills, elements of fiction and non-fiction) and study 


skills (information location and organization). Table 1 describes in 


more detail the specific skills included within each catagory. 
Insert Table 1 about here 
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The four programs were also examined for the degree| to which their 


| 
materials and procedures employed various types of instructional tech- ° 


niques. The particular instructional techniques employed in the analysis. 
were those instructional procedures with a body of reseafch evidence - 
sce tine their effectiveness in facilitating learning.| The techniques 
are also advocated by authorities in the field of objectives-based 
instruction. The instructional characteristics included) direct instruc-: 


tion, practice, knowledge of results, testing, and remediation. Table 2 


le 
Insert Table 2 about here 
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Once the categories of reading skills and the categbries of instruc- 
tional techniques had been identified, the task was to analyze each 


program for its representation’ of these gategories. The procedure for 


each program was to examine the Teacher's Edition of the reader and any 


accor anying workbook materials. The analysis of the older reading 


. texts| which were actually in use in the schools was conducted on all 


grade levels, K~6. (Note that-Bank Street includes materials solely for 
; 


the primary grades.) The analysis of never editions, in the interests 


‘ 


Table | 


‘Reading Skill Areas 


Phonic Analysis: student must use sound of letters-letter ‘combinations 


Word Structure: emphasts on part of a word (e.g., compound words, 

affixes). 
Sentence Structure: emphasis on usage of word in sentence (e.g., parts 

of -speech, verb tense, adjectives, adverbs) 


Hord Meaning: vocabulary development - 


Literal Comprehension: understanding of one or more sentences (e.g., 
recall, paraphrase, look for details) 


Inferential Comprehension: generating information beyond what stated 
in story : ; 
General: relates. to predictions, guesses about why, what next 

(e.g., main idea, cause, effect) -' 


Fiction: responses keyed to unique fiction style and structure *. 

(e.g., plot, character, setting, figurative language) 

Non- ‘ 

Fiction: structural elements (e.g., main-idea of total non- 
fiction work, issue, reasons) 


Study Skills: locating information in text adjuncts, e.g., table of 
contents or index or in reference Sources. Does not include 
looking for details in text, unless timed practice in skimming, 

er’ 

Organizing Information: outlining, summaries 


Table 2 


Instructional Techniques Description 
fe . . 


act i a a I sre 


. U . 
Instruction: by tedcher or wriften--teacher provides instructional cue 
' explicitly telling student.how .tod achieve a.task or to answer a - 


question or demons trates the task (e.g., point aut, néview, tell 
students ) 


Practice: 7 | 
_supervised ay is aaa with Feedback 


> 


Ardaniendants duldent completes task algties feedback Procedures may 
or may not be recommended 


‘ 
Knowledge of Fasnline :)} feedback provided for independent Apweetice or 
remediation 


° Test: within level or unit tests ~ » 


Remediation: procedures explicitly di cting, teachers to ‘supply supples 


: _ Mentary assistance ® lower abili papel \ 
~ 1 z 4 


Ab 
| 
- of economy,” included only grade 2 and grade 5, Level, 8 of the Ginn Pro- 
: gram was chosen to represent grade 2; and due to unavailability, grade 3, 
| , rather than grade 2, was used for the Harper and Row Program.” 

For each level of a program, every lesson was analyzed. "Lessons" 
were defined as the set of materials and procedures in a Teacher's Edi- 
tion or Guide for which instructional objectives were stated. Usually 

' Tessons related to a fiction or prose selection. One aspect of the anal- 
ysis consisted of tallying the number of Jessons in which program mate- 
rials and/or procedures presented activities related to a reading skill 
category, Thus a particular lesgon ‘treaifing phonics and literal compre- 
hension would receive a tally-in each of those categories. As the unit 
of analysis was- the occurrence of a ski] catesoty. a lesson received 
“only one tally for a skill category, regardless of the number of times 
within any one lesson that d skill was addressed. The percentage of 
lessons in which a reading skill] was taught was then calculated by 
dividing the number of lessons in which a skill was actuatly taught by 
the total number of lessons. The nowber of skills taught in an average 
16sson was also derived by dividing the total number of skills taught in 
a grade Yevel by the total number of lessons for that level. 

The instructional techniques used in each lesson to address a skill 
were also tallied. Within a lesson, for example, phonics might be 
treated by direct instruction (the tearthep telling students how to sound 
out a word) and also by outded practice. A tally would then be recorded 

r for each of these instructional process categories. Henk, only otis 
tally per category was recorded per lesson, regardless of the number of 
' times within a lesson the technique occurred: The percentage of lessons 
in which an instructional technique was employed " oe each separate 
The analysis of the most recent Macmillan program excluded "Extra!," oa 


cause the program did not moke clear when these independent exercises. 
were to be used. 7 
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type of reading skilf.was. then calculated. “The calculation involved 
dividing the number df lessons in which an instructional technique had 
ad been employed for each reading skill (guided practice in phonics, for 
example). by the total number of lessons dealing with that skill. The 
me average percent of times an instruction process was used to teach reading 
skills was found’ by dividing’ the total number of times each technique 
* (was used for any skill by the total number of reading skills occurring _* 


) 
‘ 


in the program. 


Results 


ts Results are presented separately for the older and the newer edi- 
tions. Although.certain comparisons have bean drawn between the two 
editions, these must be interpreted ait cone caution. It should be. 
remembered that while the analysis of the older programs is based on ‘the 
average of all primary level and al] intermediaté grade level tests, the 


analysis of the more/recent ‘edition employed only second and fifth grade * 


texts. , 7 


Skil] Emphasis : . 


Tables 3 and 4 indicate for each reading program the percentage of 
: seeths in which each of, the reading skills is treated and the average 
number of skills occurring in each lesson. (Table 3 presents the results 
of the earlier editions, and Table 4, the most recent editions.) Results 
are reported separately for the primary (K-3) and intermediate (4-6) 


_ grades, as well as for the entire program. The percentage of lessons 


featuring each skiil must be vieged in relation to the average number of 
“skills dealt with in each lesson (indicated at the bottom of the tables). 
For saute, only programs presenting a very large number of skills per 
lesson (8-10) could have a high percentage of lessons dealing with each 
skill.’ In contrast, note the Ginn program (new edition) gives the fewest | 
skills per lesson, and their percentages for skill coverage are generally 
lowest. . - 

Overall the results for the total K-6 programs show that in both ear- 


lier arid newer editions word meaning and literal comprehension skills con- 
sistently receive the most emphasis, while study skills, inferential bonis 
_hension of non-fiction sSunyitsbe and sentence structure (with the exception 
of Harper and Row) generally receive very low priority. It is interesting 
that while areas of skill emphasis vary from program to program and from an 
earlier edition to the more recent one, emphasis within a given-edition of 

a reading program is fairly uniform from the primary to intermediate grades, 
especially for the newer series. This finding runs counter to the comnonly 


held ‘assumption. (and publishers’ assertions) that reading skill emphasis 


shifts dramatically between primary and intermediate grades. 


Table 5 ranks the skill areas that are emphasized by each reading 


program (those skills which occur in at least 60% of the lessons or the 
three skills which occur in the highest percentage of lessons) by grade 
levels for both the older and newer editions. Examining this table in 
“conjunction with the earlier tables clarifies the differential skitl 
emphasis between the older and newer editions and between the primary and 
intermediate grades. As stake be expected, there i% great emphasis in 


both editions on phonics analysis skills during the primary grades, with 


a slight decrease in attention in the newer versions. In the older 
. v 


f 


» 


editions, the primary reading sieupnis @lso emphasize literal comprehen- 
sion, word meaning, and word structure. White these trends are also . 
present in the newer editions, the relative emphasis on word structure 
Has decreased, and there is.a substantial increase in the percentage of 


lessons devoted to tnferential comprehension skills. 


For the intermediate grade levels in the older editions, there is a. 


_continufng emphasis on-word meaning, h slight decrease from the primary” 
level in emphasis accorded to literal comprehension (although stil] 
treated in about 60% bf the lessons), and increased attention to: infer- 
ential dehiprehanston of fictional elements and non-fictional elements and 
study skills. In the newer editions for grade 5, the sate trends are 


present for word meaning, non-fiction and study skills. “However, litera) 


: ; : oe 
comprehension coverage increases from the earlier editions, ‘and attention . . 


to word structure has been increased. It-is interesting that in-two of 

the three fifth grade programs, attention to fictional elements decreases 
as ; 

fron grade 2 to grade 5. 


In geaeral, there is a-trend from the old editions to the -new edi- 


tions to provide increased attention to all the inferential skills in the 


primary grades, and a slight: decrease in emphasis given these skills for 
the intermediate grades. It is noteworthy that inferential comprehension 
of non-fiction elements is given very low priority, with three of the 
four nannies. teestt ha: the skill in only about 8% of the lessons for 
grade 2 an 5.. Interestingly, the Harper and Row Program, which gives 
non-fiction the most attention also has a content area reading serjes 
which was not included in the present analysis.- “Similarly, attent ion to 
the study skill of organization of information has increased for both 
grades, but the level is still extremely low (about 7% of the lessoris:), 
if os 
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Instructional Techniques © 
General design. Tables 6 and 7 display the percentage. of lessons 
Mithin each reading skills in which the separate instructional techniques ~ 
were specified. The summary figures at the bottom of the tables indicate 
for each reading program the average percent of times each instructional 
technique was specified for teaching al] reading skills within the 
lessons. The frequency with which the most basic instructional tachindques 
(i.e., instruction, practice, and knowléige of results) were used was 
much lower than might be expec ted or hoped for, with the exception of 
supervised practice. It is interesting that while specification of some 
techniques, notably supervised practice, independent practice, and feed- 
back procedures, has increased in the newer editions of three of the 
programs, the trend is downward for the use of teacher directed and 
written instruction. Provisions for testing have remained. fairly constant 
and those for remediation have plummeted. . 

Teacher directed instruction. In both the older and newer editions 
of the reading programs , provisions for explicit: instructional cues for 
the teacher to use in instruction is very low, with the exception of the 
Bank Street pregram. Teacher instruction in literal comprehension is 
almost non-existent closely followed by instruction in general inferential 
comprehension. In the older editiéns, teacher-led instruction is directed 
seis toward phonics analysis, word meaning and word structure. The same 
trend is evident in the newer editions, but instruction in word meaning 
receives somewhat less, attention. Similarly, for the older editions at 
the intermediate level, the focus is on word meaning and word structure, 
with little attention to instruction in phonics analysis. In the newer 


texts for the intermediale level, most teacher instruction is ee 


i \ 


. toward word structure and fictional] elements, with considerably less 
instruction, from earlier editions, dealing with word meaning. 

Written instruction. Written instruction, as might be expected, is 
employed more often in the intermediate grades than in the-primary grades. 
However, the technique is used very infrequently in both the older and 
“the newer editions. Those publishers employing written instruction in 
the earlier editions continued to use it, even if seldomly, in €he newer 
editions. r 

Supervised practice. Clearly the most widely used technique for | 
all skills, the use of supervised practice has increased in the newer 
versions of the reading programs. The increase is particularly evident 
in the area of inferential comprehension SEIT NG wtth the exception of 
the Ginn program. This, general increase may be attributable to greater . 
use of questioning as the children read a story. 4 

Independent practice. The use of independent. practice has also 
increased in the newer versions of the reading prograis. The current 
editions feature noderate use of this strategy. While the older primary 
level texts gave the-most independent practice in literal scuprehanska 
and word meaning, the newer editions most consistently provide indepen- : 
dent work’ in phonics, word meaning, and locaton study skills, with 
stightly less independent practice in literal comprehension. At the 
intermediate level, the never texts west caitstentiy provide independent ° 
practice for literal eouorehenstn and study skills. ‘ 

Knowledge of resu]ts. Specifying feedback to students for fadenan: 
dent practice has arvionsad in he newer edi tons, although the use of 
this technique is stil? quite variable across programs, and overal], much 


lower than might -he expected, 


Testing and remediation. The frequency of testing has increased 
Slightly in the newer editions of some of the reading programs; however, 
‘the use of specified’ renediatign has génerally decreased from its 
. ‘previous low level. (It should be noted that Harper and Row has both 
criterion referenced tests and remedial dittos that were not available 
- for the present snatvete.) In generaT, there is great variability both 


between and within programs in the use of these techniques. 


Conclusions 


Results of the instructional analysis suggest that major reading 
programs fail ‘to providé consistently. for. instrvegional effectiveness, 
and serfously neglect’ some valued areas of reading skills, in particular 
functtonal literacy skills in non-fiction prose. Abundant: research 
evidence, both from the psychology of learning and the technology of 
instruction, indicate that the instructional variables included in the 
present analysis do: facflitate wae? (Gagne and Briggs, 1973). Why 

Sci do these programs fail to. furnish nater {ats and procedures adequately 
employing these techniques? Ones answer may be that the reading programs 

- under study advocate a different instructional approach. Examining the 

- rhetoric introducing the intent and structure of each program, however, **” 
Pavedis at least lipservice to “mastery” type approaches. An alternative 
explanation could be that the authors assume thaf‘elassroom teachers 
automatically and routinely use these. research based techniques. Yet, 
again the rhetoric of the programs credit their-materials with systemat-. 
tcally reinforced skill progression. A third interpretation is that, in 


response to consumer demands accompanying the mastery learning movement, 


é oe * ‘ ; , , 6 
_ publishers have/simply costumed their standard basal offerings in objec- 
tives, criterionbreferenced tests and rhetoric about systematic skill 


* development. 


a 
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If reading progranis are to claim adherence to-a competency based 
mastery learning model, they must substanttat ly ‘improve their instruc-’ . 
tional: design, beginning with a more focused approach to skill acquisition. 
In no subject area except reading is there such a concerted attempt-sto 
: inundate’ the learner with so many skills per lesson (in the present | 
: study the average was stout five). Particularly during skills acquisi- 
tion, it seems intuitively obvious that systematically dealing with one 
or two skills would be more beneficial to student-achievement than the 
- shot-gun bonbardnent they precently receive. ; 

. The pratent reading programs are particularly weak in the important 
area of teacher instruction. Explicit instructional cues for each Skill 
can and should be provided. There \yre . known rules, definitions and . 

strategies which can be explained to a readers iy how to decode, 
. derive word meaning, literally comprehend (e.g., by Finding types of . 


detatls, cue words for sequence, etc.), infer meanings (it materials . f 


provide enough dehertna. cues to allow iP an a li identify, fic- 
s tion and non-fiction elements and use stu skiM While some programs 
are providing cues for phonics analysis, the frequency of instruction in 
most other skills is, to say ‘the leaét, very disappointing. Instruc- 
‘tional cues should be: provided by the teacher ab an introductjan to a 
’ skill, or for those referring . the discovery method, as part of feedback. 
Written instruction,’ ‘partYeularly at the intermediate ‘levels could also 
: be more widely utilized. A progression, then, of explicit instruction, 


‘: massed to distributed supervised and independent practice (with feedback) ~ ‘' 


+ 2 
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for each skill . should provide & sound basis for ‘initial skill acquisi- 
tion according to the well bocimanted technology. gf instructional design. 
Further, frequent assessment of those skills designated as basic "core" 
reading skills, should be accompanied by supplementary remedial instruc-, 
tion ai practice. 
A large part of the problem Mespecially in the area of comprehension 


. skills, may be the reading Sragrans ' stendcious achirescltel the basal 


* 
approach to reading. Children read a story and then answer a series oF 


quest ions about if.. The organizing structure of the program derives 
from the thematic and genre representation of the stories, not from 
their representation of reading skills. It seems reasonable that high 
quality, interesting text selections can and should be included for their 
clear exemplification of particular reading skills, and riot just because 
they are cute fdlk tales. (But this unfortynately is not,the case.) 
That these recommendations are standard fare for instructional 
dasten in coopakaney -based approaches is clear. That the reading mate- 
rials currently in use and available to the schools, as exemplified by 
‘the four programs in our study,’ fall short of adequate instructional . 
design for most skills is also clear, This finding is particularly 
disturbing given the millions of dollars expended in the educational é 
marketplace for reading programs. Perhaps it is time that the aaitie 
demands some evidence that -the reading programs they purchase are 
" tnstructfonally effective, or, at the very least, derived from instruc- 
tionally sound procedures. ; 
The present study was intended’to serve several purposes. First, 
to indicate the present instructional state of current reading programs. 


Second, to suggest dimensions along which programs can improve their 


- 


/ 


; : | | 
. instructional designs. Finally, it is hoped that the procedures cuiploued hs e 


&% @ b } 
-in this study will be used by school systens to analyze reading progranjs 


currently in use or Seng cor Mipred for purchase. Not only could such oo 

; an analysis provide a rational /basis for tex. selection, but further, 

could make ‘explicit those argas where classroom teachers need to a gment 

the instructional procedurés supplied by the reading program. Givdn sat 
ary 


. findings, the latter strategy is critical if the decline in ak 


‘reading scores is to yevered. : \ 


| / : t Table 3 
x ‘ Pp Perce tage of Lessons which Deal with Major: Reading Ski} 1s 


Average Number of Skills in Each Lesson 
Older Editions . 


~“ 


J ’ 


Percentage of lessons which deal with major reading skills i : ‘ 
. A Program + 
' -y ‘ Ginn 360 Harper & Row . Bank Street | Macmillian Reading Program 
Skit? or, . ‘| K-3 4-6 Total | K-3 4-6 Total - K-3 K-3 4-6 Total 
Phonic Analysts 24057 
2... Word Structure , 33 55 
3. Sentence Struéture 21 18 
. Word Meaning 94 . +98 
Literal Gomprehension 79 86 (C, 
Inferential SOnEreENeAO NE: 
6. (Gener 66 69 
| Fig yion Elements 63 59 
Nonfiction Elements 27.12 
Study Skills: 
Location of Information 66 42 
Giaentoxtton of Information 22 16 
verage number skills covered in each lesson 410 4.4 07 2€3.0 5.1 
Fe ae 
‘ ‘ 1G ¢ 
17-| : ; : | 


Table 4 


Percentage of Lessons which Deal with Major Reading Skills 


+ Skill 


1. Phonic Analysis 
2. | Word Structure 
3.  Sertence Structure 
*4 Word Mganing 
5.. Literal Comprehension 
_ , Inferential Comprehension: 
6. General 
a Fiction Etements 
8) ‘Non-Fiction Elements 
- Study Skills: 
9. “Location of information 
10. . Organization of information 


Averace y 


’ Percentage of lessons which deal with ne reading skills 


and 


mber of Skills in Each Lesson 
st Recent Editions 


Program and Grade Level 


Ginn *720 Harper & Row Bank Street 
"and Sth a 3rd 5th Total | 


34 
46° 


22 


Average number of skills covered in each lesson 
3 


ee 60: 
50 | 49 
88 | 81 
91 |, 89 
| 
93 Bt 
33 | 52 
16 | 35 
28 |. 29 
7 | 24 
5.5 5 


28 
16 


5.4 


Macmillian Reading Program 


2nd = 5th 
71 59 
78 63 
14 14 
78 80 
98 86 
~ TT 3 61 
63 39 
4 14 
15 ~~ 51.2 
4 16 


Total, 


65 


51 


33 
10 


6 
. 


‘5.03 4.83 4.93 


“3 


~ 


0 
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Grade _ 2 


Table 5 - Rank Order of Skills Emphasized in Reading Programs 


P ai : and Percentage of Lessons Beating wien Skill* 
y, i Older Editions 
Text/> Ginn _ harper Row a "Bank Street Macmil tan 
frade _ K-3 : 4-6 K-3 ‘4-6 -k-3 K-3 : §-6 


Lit Comp (85%) Fiction (88%) | Phonics (96%) |Word Mean (66%) | Phonics(77%) Word Mean 99%) | word Mean (94%) 
Word Mean (60%)| Lit Comp (61%) | Word StrucX92%}I Lit Comp (60%) ‘Word Struc(63%)/Lit Comp ) {Lit Comp (79%) 


(99 
(90% 

Word strlen Vord Struc(61%)| Lit Comp(92%) |Fiction (52%) Lit Comp (54%)-|Phonics(7 6%) General (66%) 
. ‘ ” ey: 

( 


Word Mean(82%) ‘o |General (7% 
sy ; . . |Ward Struc (68%) 
og ty ; Non Fict (64%) 


| 
' 
: | 

, ‘ 
Most Recent Editions 


. “Text/ Ginn ‘ Harper Row- ; Bank Street a Macmillan 
2 5 ! 2 5 


Tit Comp (58%) |Locate (46%)~ |General (93%) lit Comp (89%) Word Mean(100%)|R®it Comp (98%) lit Comp (86%) 
vi Word Mean(48%) |Lit Comp(65%) |Lit Comp (91%) -|Phonics (84%) Phonics (92%) Word Mean(78%) |¥Word Mean (80%) 
Fiction (46%) |Word -Mean(88%) | Word Mean(88%)¥|Word Mean (81%) |. General (96%) Word Struc(78%)|jWord Struct(63%) 
Phon Anal(76%) |General. (81%) Literal (95%) q General (77%) General (61%) 
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